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EVERYBODY  recognizes  other  people  by  their  faces, 
some  by  their  voices,  and  a  few  by  their  individual 
manner  of  walking.  But  to  say  that  it  can  be  done 
merely  by  shaking  hands,  with  neither  eye  nor  ear  to 
help,  sounds  incredible.  Nevertheless  there  is  at  least 
one  person  in  the  world  who  performs  this  feat  with 
ease,  even  after  long  periods  of  separation.  This  person 
is  Helen  Keller.  I  know,  because  I  have  frequently  seen 
her  do  that  and  many  other  almost  unbelievable  things. 
We  were  schoolmates  in  New  York  in  the  90s  and  spent 
an  entire  summer  vacation,  in  the  days  of  bicycling, 
with  mutual  friends  in  a  Massachusetts  country  town. 

My  first  meeting  with  Helen  Keller  came  on  the  open¬ 
ing  day  of  the  Wright  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf  in  the 
fall  of  1898.  At  that  time  she  was  about  fourteen.  Under 
the  tutelage  of  Anne  Sulli¬ 
van,  now  Mrs.  Macy,  her 
devoted  friend  and  teacher 
since  she  was  seven  years  old, 
she  had  already  made  educa¬ 
tional  progress  far  beyond 


that  of  the  average  boy  or  girl  of  her  age.  She  had  also 
learned  to  talk  and  to  read  the  speech  of  others,  not  with 
her  eyes  as  the  other  pupils  at  the  school  did,  but  by 
placing  her  fingers  lightly  on  the  speaker’s  lips.  The 
easiest  method  of  communicating  with  her,  however, 
was  still  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet,  or  finger 
spelling,  in  common  use  among  the  deaf  everywhere. 

Of  course,  the  deaf  person  with  sight  looks  at  the 
fingers  of  his  companion.  As  Helen  could  not  do  that 
she  employed,  as  in  so  many  other  ways,  her  almost 
miraculous  sense  of  touch.  That  is,  she  would  put  her 
fingers  lightly  over  the  hand  of  the  person  with  whom 
she  was  talking  and  in  that  way  got  the  words  as  fast 
as  they  could  be  spelled.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  she 
never  waited  for  all  of  the  letters  bu,t  thalilh^f  alert  mind 

enabled  her  to  run  ahead  of 
the  spjeljer  and  divine  the 
words,  and  evefi  t/pe  sentences, 
long  beforq  they  were  com¬ 
pleted. 

I  was  familiar  with  the 


Memories  of  thirty  years  ago  when  Helen 
Keller,  deaf  and  blind,  began  to  explore  and 
enjoy  the  outdoor  world — a  playtime  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  story  of  remarkable  education 
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would  see  them,  if  you  went  to  Germany,  professional 
men  and  women,  at  carpenter’s  benches,  at  lathes  in 
machine-shops,  in  printing  establishments,  working  with 
metals  and  at  cabinet  making. 

For  the  youth  retraining  means  rebuilding  an  entire 
“race,”  a  cultural  group  in  the  population,  physically  and 
psychically.  Consciously,  with  a  devotion  that  moves  all 
who  behold  them,  these  young  sons  and  young  daugh¬ 
ters  of  doctors,  lawyers,  artists  and  scientists,  are  setting 
out  to  demonstrate  that  the  Jew  can  cheerfully  and  com¬ 
petently  do  the  hard  physical  labor  of  the  world  if  there 
is  no  other  choice. 

When  the  German  crisis  first  confronted  the  Jews,  the 
JDC  conferred  with  Jewish  leaders  in  Germany.  It  aided 
them  to  organize  the  Zentral  Ausschuss  (The  Central 
Committee),  through  which  all  the  self-help  activities 
of  the  Jews  in  Germany  are  focussed.  Through  the  Zen¬ 
tral  Ausschuss,  which  receives  its  chief  support  from  the 
JDC,  the  programs  of  retraining  a:re  carried  out;  emigra¬ 
tion  advice  and  assistance  is  given;  and  education  is 
increasingly  provided  for  the  60,000  Jewish  children  who 
are  being  excluded  from  German  public  schools. 

THERE  are,  in  addition  to  trade  schools  a  number  of 
agricultural  training  farms  within  Germany.  The 
most  important  at  Neuendorf,  near  Berlin,  consists  of 
about  1500  acres  of  land,  300  in  forests,  40  for  gardening 
and  the  rest  for  field  and  farming.  Here  fifteen-year-olds, 
just  out  of  school,  go  through  a  regular  apprenticeship, 
lasting  two  or  three  years.  Here,  too,  adults  receive  their 
retraining,  people  who  were  formerly  business  people- 
lawyers,  university  students,  journalists,  technical  work¬ 
ers.  These  adults,  all  of  whom  are  hoping  eventually  to\ 
leave  Germany,  stay  at  the  farm  at  least  one  year.  From 
June  1,  1932  until  June  1,  1935,  about  450  people  received 
their  training  at  Neuendorf.  Most  of  them  emigrated  to 
Palestine,  a  considerable  number  to  South  America  (the 
Argentine  and  Brazil)  and  some  have  settled  in  France, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Jugoslavia  and  Bulgaria. 

Beyond  the  borders  of  Germany  are  multitudes  of 
homeless  and  dispossessed.  Of  many  who  fled  there  will 
never  be  any  record.  Some  30,000  escaped  into  France. 

In  Holland  from  March  1933  to  the  end  of  1935  the 
refugee  committee  registered  some  5800.  Before  their 
flight  many  had  been  living  on  the  borderline  of  starva¬ 
tion.  That,  and  the  nervous  anxiety  and  terror  of  their 
existence  combined  to  produce  much  illness  among  the 
refugees.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  reconstructive 
work  has  been  done  in  Holland.  If  you  were  to  visit  the 
“Nieuwe-Sluis”  colony  near  Wieringen,  symbolically 
enough  located  on  land  reclaimed  from  the  Zuider  Zee, 
you  would  see  a  semicircle  of  barns  and  stalls  surround¬ 
ing  the  main  edifice,  all  built  by  fugitive  Jewish  youths 
from  Germany; 

Holland,  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  Jugoslavia,  Lithu¬ 
ania,  Luxemburg,  Memel,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  all 
have  received  these  young  people,  in  groups  varying  from 
fifty  to  hundreds.  As  good  citizens  they  are  intent  upon 
molding  their  lives  into  new  patterns,  upon  demonstrat¬ 


ing  their  physical  vitality,  their  strength  and  courage,  the 
spiritual  fortitude  and  the  pioneer  qualities  of  their  race. 
Always  the  effort  is  made  to  maintain  the  group  cultural 
life,  through  reading,  discussions,  music  and  other 
diversions. 

No  major  American  organization  except  the  JDC  has 
provided  assistance  to  the  refugees  who  have  fled  from 
Germany  to  France,  to  Czechoslovakia,  to  Holland,  to 
Belgium,  and  to  other  countries.  It,,  feeds  and  houses 
them,  furnishes  them  with  economic  aid  through  loans, 
trains  them  in  self-supporting  work;  always  cooperating 
with  all  existing  agencies,  public  and  private.  Aid  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  Jews  and  non-Jews  alike.  It  has  paid  for  the 
training  of  young  people  in  Germany  and  in  refugee 
centers,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  to  other  lands. 

Nearly  $9  million  has  been  allocated  by  the  JDC  to 
Palestine  since  1914.  Since  the  spring  of  1933  $2  million 
has  been  spent  on  the  victims  of  German  oppression, 
about  a  quarter  of  the  sum  for  the  training  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  people  going  to  Palestine.  It  was  in  Palestine 
that  the  first  malaria  research  unit  of  the  JDC  virtually 
wiped  out  that  disease,  as  in  Eastern  Europe  it  success¬ 
fully  warred  upon  typhus  and  upon  the  skin  disease, 
favus.  Through  the  Palestine  Economic  Corporation  it 
has  financed  the  Palestinian  water  supply,  the  farms,  low 
cost  housing  projects,  orange  groves,  basic  industries 
such  as  chemicals  and  metals;  the  creation  of  banks  for 
financing  purposes;  all  are  in  addition  to  the  specific 
work  done  in  behalf  of  refugees  from  Germany. 

The  training  of  the  young  is  the  hopeful  and  hearten¬ 
ing  side  of  the  picture.  There  is  a  reverse  composed  of 
homeless,  stateless,  penniless  people,  having  no  consular 
or  diplomatic  protection,  no  citizenship,  lacking  work 
permits  so  that  they  might  support  themselves.  They 
have  huddled  into  the  old  barracks  of  the  Colonial  troops 
in'  France.  They  have  wandered  the  streets,  gaunt  and 
hollow-eyed.  They  have  been  driven  into  hiding,  until 
some  became  beggars,  some  committed  suicide,  others 
became \wrecks  of  their  former  selves. 

No  relaxation  of  the  pressure  upon  the  Jews  in  Ger¬ 
many  is  to  be  expected.  Their  exclusion  from  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  the  sale  of  their  businesses  at  extremely  low 
prices  due  to  the  anti-Jewish  boycott,  the  intensified 
segregation  of  Jews,  their  exclusion  from  professional, 
business  and  personal  contacts  with  the  remainder  of  the 
population,  points  in  but  one  direction.  That  direction 
leads  toward  increasing  impoverishment  and  despair. 

What  hope  there  is  lies,  first,  in  the  heroic  courage 
with  which  many,  both  young  and  old,  are  meeting  an 
implacable  fate  in  Germany.  Second,  a  significant  fact 
has  emerged  from  the  catastrophic  tragedy.  It  is  that- 
many  of  the  refugees,  far  from  beebming  a  burden  to  the 
countries  into  which  they  have  gone,  have  begun  enter¬ 
prises  which  have  given  employment  to  the  people 
among  whom  they  have  found  a  haven.  This  is  true  not 
alone  in  Palestine,  but  in  European  countries. 

It  is  in  its  capacity  to  plan  for  the  future,  to  build  even 
in  the  midst  of  violent  destruction,  that  the  Joint  Distri¬ 
bution  Committee  finds  its  strength  and  its  inspiration. 
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manual  alphabet  and  after  being  introduced  to  Helen 
started  a  little  conversation  by  saying  that  like  herself 
I  was  a  Southerner,  a  circumstance  which  seemed  to 
interest  her  immediately.  Further  talk  was  prevented  at 
the  moment  and  I  did  not  see  her  again  until  the  next 
morning,  when  I  found  her  in  the  library  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  her  new  friends.  I  recalled  having  heard 
that  she  remembered  people  by  their  characteristic  way 
of  shaking  hands  and,  with  the  curiosity  of  youth,  de¬ 
cided  to  test  the  truth  of  that  claim.  So,  without  making 
any  other  effort  to  identify  myself,  I  went  over  and 
grasped  her  hand. 

Sure  enough,  she  knew  me  at  once. 

“Oh,  it’s  Robbie  from  Tennessee,”  she  said.  And 
added,  “We  are  going  to  be  great  friends,  Robbie.” 

Then  we  began  to  talk  about  our  native  South.  I 
told  her  of  having  been  to  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  her 
home  town,  where  there  is  a  famous  spring  said  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  I  described  with 
considerable  detail  how  the  water  came  boiling  out  of 
the  ground  in  tremendous  volume  and  then  went 
thundering  down  the  hillside  as  a  little  river. 

To  my  surprise  Helen  not  only  nodded  assent  to  all 
I  said,  but  added  a  number  of  particulars  which  I  had 
overlooked.  She  had  never  seen  the  spring.  But  she  had 
been  there,  had  been  told  about  it,  and  then  in  some 
inexplicable  manner  had  visualized  the  scene  perfectly. 

|  T  OW  her  sense  of  touch  compares  in  acuteness  with 
J-  J-  that  of  other  blind  people  I  am  unable  to  say.  It 
was  certainly  the  marvel  of  the  whole  school.  She  easily 
read  words  written  on  a  blackboard  by  tracing  the  chalk 
marks  with  her  finger,  provided  the  lines  were  made 
heavily  on  a  perfectly  clean  board.  With  our  eyes  closed, 
none  of  the  rest  of  us  could  so  much  as  locate  one  of 
the  letters. 

She  played  an  excellent  game  of  checkers  on  a  spe¬ 
cially  constructed  board.  The  squares  contained  holes  in 
which  the  men  could  be  fitted,  thus  enabling  her  to  run 
her  hands  over  the  surface  without  disturbing  the  pieces. 
The  black  men  were  round  on  top  and  the  red  flat,  and 
a  little  knob  fastened  in  the  center  distinguished  the 
kings  from  the  common.  With  a  few  swift  passes  of  her 
magical  fingers  she  would  learn  the  position  of  all  the 
men  on  the  board  after  each  move  of  her  opponent  and 
quickly  make  her  own  move. 

She  was  full  of  fun  and  enjoyed  a  bit  of  nonsense  as 
well  as  anyone.  It  so  happened  that  my  own  sense  of 
humor  found  frequent  expression  in  exaggeration.  Helen, 
to  whom  this  style  of  speech  evidently  was  something 
entirely  new,  at  first  was  merely  astonished,  then 
amused,  and  finally  came  to  answer  me  in  kind.  Thus 
my  remark  that  we  were  having  for  dessert  a  strawberry 
shortcake  half  a  mile  long  brought  the  quick  rejoinder, 
“Why,  that’s  only  a  hundred  yards  for  each  of  us!” 

Her  skill  in  the  use  of  words  made  her  ready  at 
repartee.  Once  I  asked  her  if  she  had  finished  her  work 
for  the  day. 

“Yes,”  she  replied,  “I  have  discharged  all  my  duties.” 


“Were  they  so  naughty,”  I  said,  “that  you  had  to 
discharge  them?” 

“Well,  it  would  have  been  very  naughty  if  I  had  not 
discharged  them,”  she  answered.  “Besides,”  she  added 
with  mock  seriousness,  “isn’t  this  the  place  where  the 
young  idea  is  taught  how  to  shoot?” 

A  DEAR  old  lady  of  seventy,  a  Mrs.  Gallaudet,  who 
herself  was  extremely  hard  of  hearing,  gave  a  recep¬ 
tion  in  Helen’s  honor  and  as  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion 
got  out  a  printed  list  of  the  guests  with  a  few  words  con¬ 
cerning  each.  I  began  reading  it  to  Helen: 

Miss  Helen  Keller . Who  is  deaf  and  blind 

Mr.  Robert  Moulton . Who  is  deaf 

Mrs.  Gallaudet,  the  hostess . Who  is  very  deaf 

At  this  point  Helen  suddenly  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands  and  began  to  manifest  strong  symptoms  of 
suppressed  laughter.  It  was  not  until  we  were  on  our 
way  home  that  I  grasped  the  absurdity  of  the  uninten¬ 
tional  comparison  between  the  hostess  and  myself. 

Helen  liked  to  have  a  hand  in  whatever  those  about 
her  were  doing.  Saturday  nights  at  the  school  usually 
were  devoted  to  programs  of  entertainment  gotten  up 
by  a  few  of  us  in  turn  for  the  others.  When  not  taking 
an  active  part,  Helen  invariably  was  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  member  of  the  audience.  And  the  more  nonsensi¬ 
cal  and  extravagant  the  stunt,  the  greater  her 
amusement. 

I  recall  in  particular  her  hilarious  enjoyment  of  a 
little  act  which  one  of  the  other  boys  and  I  put  on.  We 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  burlesquing  in  pantomime  certain 
scenes  from  Macbeth.  With  the  exception  of  one  of  the 
teachers,  who  agreed  to  read  the  passages  from  the  play 
and  thus  make  our  antics  clearer,  the  affair  was  kept  a 
dark  secret  from  everyone.  Loud  and  long,  therefore,  was 
the  laughter  when  we  appeared  in  homemade  costumes 
which  had  been  constructed  with  considerable  ingenuity 
and,  as  we  believed,  fidelity  to  the  mode  of  the  time,  out 
of  such  odds  and  ends  as  we  could  collect.  The  crown¬ 
ing  touch  of  my  outfit  as  Lady  Macbeth  was  a  wig  of 
long  flaxen  hair  which  I  had  made  by  unravelling  pieces 
of  hempen  rope  and  sewing  the  strands  to  a  skull  cap. 

The  climax  of  the  skit  was  supposed  to  be  the  sleep¬ 
walking  scene,  in  which  I  appeared  in  an  old  fash¬ 
ioned  nightshirt,  barefooted,  and  carrying  a  lighted 
kerosene  lamp.  I  had  worked  out  what  I  considered 
some  very  effective  business  for  this  scene.  It  included 
Lady  Macbeth’s  mishap  in  stepping  on  a  tack  and  her 
strenuous  efforts  to  pull  it  out,  first  with  her  fingers, 
next  her  teeth,  and  last  with  a  hammer;  then  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  blood  stain  on  her  hand  and  her  equally 
desperate  efforts  to  remove  it  by  the  use,  in  turn,  of  an 
ink  eraser,  a  cake  of  sapolio,  a  sheet  of  sandpaper,  and 
a  carpenter’s  plane,  finally  to  give  up  the  job  in  disgust. 
At  the  end  of  all  this  foolishness,  which  of  course  was 
described  to  her,  Helen  was  holding  her  sides. 

Later  it  was  decided  to  give  a  play  in  which  all  of 
the  pupils,  including  Helen,  would  have  speaking  parts. 
Helen  could  not  get  her  cues  ( Continued  on  page  349) 
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as  did  the  rest  of  us  by  watching  each  other’s  lips.  She 
suggested  that  whenever  she  was  on  the  stage  one  of  the 
other  players  should  be  near  enough  to  signal  by  an  incon¬ 
spicuous  touch  on  her  arm  the  moment  when  she  was  to 
speak  her  own  lines.  While  the  plan  involved  some  rather 
intricate  stage  directions,  it  worked  out  perfectly  and  Helen 
gave  as  smooth  a  performance  as  any  of  the  others. 

Physically  robust,  and  ever  anxious  to  join  in  the  sports  of 
her  schoolmates,  Helen’s  out-of-door  amusements  became 
numerous  and  her  proficiency  in  some  of  them  truly  aston¬ 
ishing.  Only  where  sight  was  absolutely  necessary  did  she 
refrain  from  attempting  to  do  what  others  did.  She  was 
quite  fearless  in  sports  which  involved  some  risk  of  physical 
discomfort,  and  no  matter  how  severe  a  fall,  a  knock,  or 
a  scratching  she  might  receive,  she  always  laughed  it  off. 

Having  spent  all  of  her  previous  winters  in  the  South, 
Helen  had  never  tried  ice  skating  or  tobogganing.  A 
toboggan  slide  had  been  erected  in  Central  Park  and  when 
snow  came  everybody  at  the  school  went  over  for  an  after¬ 
noon  of  coasting.  My  prediction  that  we  were  likely  to  hit 
a  mile-a-minute  clip  and  possibly  wind  up  with  a  tumble  in 
the  snow  only  added  to  Helen’s  enthusiasm. 

At  last  we  were  all  settled  on  the  long  bobsled,  I  at  the 
front,  Helen  at  the  rear,  and  several  packed  in  between. 
What  her  sensations  were  as  we  whizzed  downward  I 
could  not  tell,  because  I  was  too  busy  with  the  steering 
apparatus  to  risk  a  look  back  while  we  were  on  the  incline. 
When  we  hit  the  level,  however,  I  incautiously  turned  my 
head  and  in  a  jiffy  we  were  all  buried  in  a  drift.  Scrambling 
to  my  feet  I  hurried  back  expecting  to  find  Helen  at  least 
a  bit  frightened.  But  there  she  was,  sitting  upright  in  the 
snow,  actually  chuckling  with  delight. 

“Too  bad  you  got  that  bump  the  first  time,”  I  said  as  I 
helped  her  up. 

“No,  really,  it  was  just  what  I  was  hoping  for,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  “because  it  makes  my  initiation  complete.” 

Vacation  time  came  and  with  it  the  opportunity  for 
Helen  to  add  to  her  out-of-door  accomplishments.  She  and 
Miss  Sullivan  had  planned  to  spend  the  summer  with 
friends  near  Boston  and  I  was  invited  to  go  with  them. 
Our  days  at  this  country  home  with  its  little  private  lake 
were  lived  largely  in  the  open. 

Helen  had  never  tried  rowing,  and  her  experience  in  the 
water  had  been  confined,  as  she  put  it,  to  wading  in  a 
little  stream  where  the  crawfish  came  up  and  tried  to  bite 
her  toes.  But  now  she  was  eager  for  everything  of  an 
aquatic  nature.  The  boats  were  quite  heavy,  and  Helen’s 
hands  soon  were  well  blistered.  But  she  persisted  without 
a  complaint  until  she  had  achieved  her  purpose,  which  was 
to  row  across  the  lake  with  several  persons  in  the  boat. 
At  first  it  was  usual  for  someone  to  guide  the  boat  for  her 
with  the  rudder,  but  she  soon  found  she  could  get  along 
without  this  aid.  And  it  was  astonishing  how  straight  a 
course  she  could  keep. 

Doubtless  her  delicate  sense  of  touch  enabled  her  to  exert 
exactly  the  same  pull  on  each  oar,  which  is  something  that 
many  expert  oarsmen  cannot  do,  for  actually  it  is  their  sense 
of  sight  that  guides  them.  I  tried  rowing  with  my  eyes  shut 
and  all  I  could  do  was  to  go  around  in  circles.  Naturally  it 
was  not  possible  even  for  Helen  to  row  in  a  perfectly 
straight  line  when  a  stiff  breeze  was  blowing.  After  the 
effect  of  the  wind  on  the  boat  had  been  explained  to  her, 
she  made  allowance  for  it  and  was  able  to  overcome  that 
handicap  to  a  certain  extent.  Rough  water  held  no  terrors 
but  appeared  to  exhilarate  her.  ( Continued  on  page  350) 
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Summer  Quarter,  1936 

First  Term,  June  24-July  24 
Second  Term,  July  27-August  28 

Academic  Year  1936-37 
Begins  October  1 

Announcements  on  Request 

THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  REVIEW 

Edited  by  Grace  Abbott 
A  Professional  Quarterly 
for  Social  Workers. 


]N^>rthwestern  University 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  offers  for  1936-1937 

Professional  Training  for  Social  Service, 

Group  Work  and  Recreation 
Family  Case  Work: 

Domestic  Discord  Problems,  Personality  Problems 
in  Family  Case  Work 

Write  fur  further  information  and  special  bulletins 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic,  National,  International 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS.  INC. 

— 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York.  Informa¬ 
tion  and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan¬ 
ning  and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
INC. — 15  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include:  assistant  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis¬ 
lation,  vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind  ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi¬ 
dent  ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  Living  Condition — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Departments:  Charity  Organization, 
Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial  Stu¬ 
dies,  Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Statistics,  Social  Work  Year  Book,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Rus¬ 
sell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in 
practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the 
most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata¬ 
logue  sent  upon  request. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION- 
315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of  America 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome, 
happy  play  and  recreation. 


Health 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles, 
president ;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general  direc¬ 
tor  ;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary ;  50  West 
50th  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental 
disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of 
publications  sent  on  request.  “Mental  Hy¬ 
giene,”  quarterly,  $3.00  a  year. 


N.  Y.  STATE  BIRTH  CONTROL  FEDERATION, 
515  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y.C.,  will  furnish  to 
social  workers  addresses  of  31  birth  control 
centers  throughout  New  York  State. 


New  York  City 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  17  West  16th  Street;  MARGARET 
SANGER,  Director;  has  added  evening  ses¬ 
sions,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
from  7  to  9  P.M.,  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  work  and  cannot  come  to  the  Clinic 
daily  from  9  to  4. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE.  INC. — Offers 
vocational  information,  counsel,  and  place¬ 
ment  in  social  work  and  public  health  nurs¬ 
ing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na¬ 
tional,  authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 
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National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Robert  F.  Keegan, 
President,  New  York ;  Howard  R.  Knight, 
Secretary,  82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub¬ 
lishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  sixty-third  annual  convention  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
May  24-30,  1936.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  $5. 


Racial  Co-operation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  COOPER¬ 
ATION — 703  Standard  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  ; 
Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  improve¬ 
ment  of  interracial  attitudes  and  conditions 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  pop¬ 
ular  education.  Correspondence  invited. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS 
— 105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  The 
Inter-Denominational  body  of  23  women’s 
home  missions  boards  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  uniting  in  program  and  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility  for  missionary  enterprises 
which  they  agree  to  carry  coooperatively. 
President,  Mrs.  Millard  L.  Robinson 
Executive  Secretary,  Anne  Seesholtz 
Secretary.  Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry. 
Western  Field  Secretary,  Adela  J.  Ballard. 
Director  of  Indian  Work,  Anne  Seesholtz. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN, 
INC. — 625  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Brin,  President ;  Mrs.  Maurice 
L.  Goldman,  Chairman  Ex.  Com.  ;  Mrs. 
Marion  M.  Miller,  Executive  Director. 
Organization  of  Jewish  women  interested  in 
program  of  social  betterment  through  ac¬ 
tivities  in  fields  of  religion,  social  service, 
education,  social  legislation.  Conducts  Bureau 
of  International  Service.  Serves  as  clearing 
hureau  for  two  hundred  Sections  throughout 
Country. 


SCHOOL  DAYS  WITH  HELEN  KELLER 

( Continued  from  page  349) 


One  thing  that  puzzled  me  for  a  long  time  was  the  fact 
that  she  always  knew  when  we  were  nearing  the  shore 
and  would  either  stop  rowing  or  turn  the  boat  in  another 
direction.  When  I  finally  asked  her  how  she  understood 
we  were  close  to  land,  she  said  she  could  smell  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  growing  there.  This  meant  that  she  could  distinguish 
between  what  grows  on  land  and  in  the  water.  It  was  no 
trick  at  all  for  her  to  row  around  the  lake  and  keep  at 
approximately  the  same  distance  from  the  shore  all  the  way. 

From  rowing  a  boat  to  paddling  a  canoe  was  a  natural 
step  for  Helen,  but  because  guiding  a  canoe  necessitates  the 
use  of  the  visual  sense  to  a  considerable  extent,  she  did  not 
become  very  expert  at  it.  Usually  the  canoe  was  reserved 
for  quiet,  starlit  nights  and,  strangely  enough,  Helen  ap¬ 
peared  to  enjoy  it  most  when  the  moon  was  shining,  al¬ 
though  of  course  she  did  not  know  the  moon  was  there 
unless  some  one  told  her.  Yet  in  some  mysterious  way  she 
seemed  to  feel  the  beauty  and  tranquility  of  the  scene  and 
in  response  would  paddle  very  slowly  and  quietly,  occa¬ 
sionally  stopping  to  trail  her  hand  in  the  water. 

Swimming  was  not  so  easy  for  Helen  in  the  beginning, 
probably  because  she  could  not  trust  herself  wholly  to  an 


element  she  could  not  see  and  one  which  her  sense  of 
touch  told  her  was  so  unstable.  But  the  unwillingness  to  be 
beaten  which  has  characterized  her  whole  life  again  as¬ 
serted  itself,  so  that  finally  she  could  do  almost  anything 
she  liked  in  the  water  without  fear. 

If  she  had  any  favorite  sport  it  was  probably  bicycling. 
One  day  there  arrived  a  fine  tandem  wheel,  the  gift  of 
friends  in  a  distant  city.  Helen  was  delighted  and  quickly 
brushed  aside  the  suggestion  that  it  presented  a  problem. 
She  pointed  out  that  since  the  steering  was  done  from  the 
rear  seat,  all  she  needed  to  make  a  go  of  it  was  the  co¬ 
operation  of  some  one  who  knew  how  to  ride,  and  didn’t  I? 

“Oh,  sure,”  I  replied.  “But  it  isn’t  as  easy  as  all  that. 
You  will  have  to  do  a  lot  of  things  yourself.  Do  you  think 
you  could  preserve  your  equilibrium?” 

“Well,  I  promise  to  maintain  my  equanimity  no  matter 
what  happens,”  she  replied. 

And  as  this  appeared  to  be  an  unanswerable  argument, 
Miss  Sullivan  gave  her  consent  and  all  repaired  to  the 
roadside  for  the  momentous  event. 

It  proved  easier  than  I  expected,  for  after  being  held  up 
by  a  dozen  hands  until  we  were  settled  in  our  seats  and 
then  given  a  generous  shove,  we  kept  going  in  spite  of  a 
tendency  to  weave  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other. 
The  trouble  came  when,  having  outdistanced  those  who 
were  following  us  on  foot,  I  decided  it  was  time  to  go  back. 
As  we  did  not  have  room  to  turn  without  stopping,  and 
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_ WORKER  WANTED _ 

Protestant  person  qualified  through  technical 
training  and  actual  successful  experience  for 
chief  case  work  supervisor  with  state-wide 
middle  west  children’s  agency.  Must  be  fami¬ 
liar  with  problems  incident  to  treatment  of 
children  in  rural  and  urban  foster  families. 
7355  Survey. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


TEACHER-ADMINISTRATOR 

Young  man,  educator,  seven  years  experience 
in  private  progressive  schools,  interested  in 
bringing  progressive  education  to  a  school  or 
institution  not  primarily  designed  for  the 
wealthy,  seeks  change  from  present  post. 
7356  Survey. 


Single  man,  14  years*  practical,  experience  de¬ 
pendent  delinquent  defective  boys,  camp, 
military,  Boy  Scout,  recreation,  supervisor 
work  congregation  or  cottage  plan,  desires 
position,  salary  not  important.  7343  Survey. 

Woman  wants  position,  EXECUTIVE,  in  Boys’ 
Academy,  Institution,  Club  or  Resort  as 
DIETITIAN-STEWARDESS.  Can  supervise 
housekeeping  and  laundry.  Hospital,  hotel, 
social  service  experience.  Now  employed  in 
high  class  resort,  third  season.  7344  Survey. 

Director  Transient  Bureau,  former  Director  Chil¬ 
dren’s  institution:  (BA),  graduate  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  (’32)  ;  member 
A.A.S.W.,  desires  executive  position.  Wife 
social  work  training  and  experience,  also 
dietitian.  7353  Survey. 
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SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


_ SYMPHONIC  RECORDS _ 

MUSIC  LOVERS — 100,000  of  the  finest  records 
in  the  world  on  sale  at  50c  and  75c  per  rec¬ 
ord  (value  $1.50  and  $2).  The  Symphonies, 
Chamber  Music,  Operas,  etc.,  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Brahms,  Mozart,  Wagner,  etc. 
Mail  Orders.  Catalogue.  THE  GRAMO- 
PHONE  SHOP,  INC.,  18  E.  48th  St.  N.  Y. 

_ LITERARY  SERVICES _ 

UNUSUAL  MANUSCRIPTS  of  all  descriptions 
respectfully  solicited  by  New  York  Publisher. 
Free,  prompt  consideration.  FORTUNY’S, 
21  West  31st  Street,  New  York  City. 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches,  papers.  Re¬ 
search,  revision,  bibliographies,  etc.  Over 
twenty  years’  experience  serving  busy  pro¬ 
fessional  persons.  Prompt  service  extended. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  516  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 
National,  Non-profit  making. 


(Agency) 

130  East  22nd  Street  New  York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  Inc. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 
11  East  44th  Street  NEW  YORK 

MUrray  Hill  2-4784 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing 
in  social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical, 
publicity,  advertising  and  secretarial  positions. 


23  LANGUAGES 

M  SPEAK  ANY  MODERN  LANGUAGE 
IN  3  MONTHS  BY  LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE  METHOD  BRINGS  VOICES 
OF  NATIVE  MASTERS  INTO  YOUR 
OWN  HOME. .SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE 

28  Rockefeller  Center  •  New  York 


SUMMER  COTTAGE  FOR  SALE 


St.  Huberts,  New  York.  Adirondacks.  For  sale 
at  sacrifice,  a  furnished  summer  cottage  cost¬ 
ing  $6,000.  to  build.  Has  living  room,  with 
fireplace,  4  small  bedrooms,  kitchen,  bath,  2 
large  porches  and  a  sleeping  porch,  2  car 
garage,  one  acre  of  land,  spring  water,  golf 
course  near.  For  further  details  and  snapshot, 
apply  ADRIAN  EDMONDS,  KEENE  VAL¬ 
LEY,  N.  Y. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 


_ Rates  :  75c  per  line  for  4  insertions _ 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00 
a  year.  50  West  50  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


there  was  no  way  of  communicating  my  intentions  to 
Helen,  I  simply  stopped  pedalling.  The  result  was  that 
machine  and  riders  were  spilled  in  the  dust.  A  little  dis¬ 
mayed,  I  hurried  to  Helen  and  asked  if  she  was  all  right. 

“All  safe  and  sound,”  she  assured  me.  Then  added  mis¬ 
chievously,  “And  I  call  on  you  to  witness  how  well  I  have 
maintained  my  equanimity.” 

Thereafter  we  arranged  a  little  system  of  taps  on  the 
shoulder  by  which  I  was  to  tell  her  what  to  do;  one  tap  to 
go  ahead,  two  to  slow  down,  three  to  stop,  and  so  on. 
We  were  soon  covering  the  countryside  at  a  good  rate  of 
speed.  In  fact,  the  faster  we  went  the  better  Helen  liked  it. 

Usually  Miss  Sullivan  and  other  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold  accompanied  us  on  these  rides,  the  whole  party  mak¬ 
ing  merry  as  we  swept  along  the  quiet  country  roads.  On 
one  such  trip  the  party  included  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

Now  Miss  Wilkins  was  an  altogether  lovely  person,  but 
somehow  I  could  not  quite  reconcile  her  consistently  placid 
demeanor  with  the  stirring  scenes  in  her  books.  I  discussed 
this  point  with  Helen,  even  going  so  far  as  to  say  I  wished 
it  were  possible  for  me  to  create  a  dramatic  situation  right 
there  among  us  just  in  order  to  see  Miss  Wilkins’  reaction. 

As  Helen  and  I  rolled  along  over  a  secluded  woodland 
path  far  ahead  of  the  others,  what  I  considered  a  brilliant 
idea  occurred  to  me.  It  was  that  we  should  dismount,  ar¬ 


range  ourselves  and  the  wheel  on  the  ground  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  suggest  that  we  had  a  bad  spill  and  been 
knocked  senseless,  and  then  see  what  happened  when  the 
rest  of  the  party  came  up.  We  stopped  and  I  explained  my 
plan  to  her.  At  first  she  hesitated  a  bit,  but  the  opportunity 
to  take  part  in  a  practical  joke,  probably  the  first  in  which 
she  had  ever  indulged,  overcame  any  misgivings,  and  we 
disposed  ourselves  in  as  realistic  attitudes  as  possible. 

Miss  Sullivan  and  the  others  arrived  and  viewed  the 
apparent  mishap;  there  was  a  concerted  rush  to  Helen’s 
side.  When  the  latter  scrambled  to  her  feet,  laughing  and 
shouting  with  glee  at  what  she  believed  was  the  success  of 
our  joke,  the  whole  thing  became  clear  enough. 

“Then  your  experiment  didn’t  prove  anything  about  Miss 
Wilkins?”  Helen  asked  me  later. 

“Not  much,”  I  answered.  “Only  that  she  knows  how  to 

•  JJ 

grin. 

The  next  year  I  entered  Columbia  and  Helen  went  to 
Boston  to  complete  her  preparations  for  Radcliffe.  I  did 
not  see  her  again  until  some  fifteen  years  later  when  she 
was  appearing  on  the  lecture  stage  in  Chicago.  To  surprise 
her  and  Miss  Sullivan,  I  merely  sent  up  word  at  their  hotel 
that  an  old  friend  from  the  South  would  like  to  see  them. 
When  I  reached  their  room  Helen  was  standing  in  the 
door.  Again  she  knew  me  the  instant  our  hands  met. 
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NOT  FLOODS  BUT  GLACIERS 

(' Continued,  from  page  311) 


That  is,  not  new  employment  but  more  employment  for 
men  hitherto  partially  employed.  The  Bureau’s  other  current 
index,  that  of  man-hours  worked,  is  a  “fairly  accurate  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  work  in  manufacturing 
industries  in  the  district.”  While  manufacturing  payrolls 
increased  97.9  percent,  manufacturing  employment  rose  only 
27  percent. 

In  other  words,  the  Bureau’s  statistics  are  encouraging  as 
to  the  advances  made  in  production  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict,  and  the  improvement  of  business  conditions  there,  but 
reveal  the  employment  lag — whether  we  are  considering 
time  worked  by  the  employed,  or  employment  at  all  for  the 
vast  numbers  “willing  and  able  to  work  who  remain  idle.’ 
Last  February  the  Bureau’s  estimates  indicated  that  there 
were  still  163,000  unemployed  in  Allegheny  County;  301,- 
000  in  the  eleven  counties. 

“These  numbers  mean,”  [concludes  Mr.  Nichols]  “that 
despite  the  decrease  in  the  past  three  years,  about  32  percent 
of  the  employable  people  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  and  ap¬ 
proximately  30  percent  in  Allegheny  County  are  still  with¬ 
out  jobs.  Clearly  this  problem  constitutes  a  challenge  to  the 
economic  order.  First  and  foremost,  full  recovery  is  required, 
and  for  the  Pittsburgh  district  full  recovery  must  wait  upon 
recovery  of  activity  in  the  construction  and  capital  goods 
industries.  And  even  then  we  may  find  that  we  have  on  our 
hands  the  problem  of  providing  work  opportunity  for  those 
whom  industry  cannot  absorb.” 

Let  me  bring  those  numbers  to  bear  on  the  comparison 
with  which  I  began.  They  represent  losses  more  serious  than 
a  century  of  floods  to  the  fortunes  of  the  people  of  the  steel 
district.  They  mean  that  with  the  mud  of  the  March  high- 
water  dried  in  its  valleys,  that  glacier  of  unemployment  not 
only  persists;  it  is  three  quarters  the  size  it  was  when  the 
depression,  measured  in  worklessness,  was  at  its  worst.  With 
the  trend  toward  mechanization  and  more  efficient  man¬ 
agement,  with  business  shifts  and  an  estimated  75,000  young 
people  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  who  have  never  known 
what  it  is  to  hold  a  job,  the  mass  of  unemployment  is 
still  fed  by  new  freshets  of  freezing  working-time,  freezing 
wages,  freezing  purchasing  power. 

Its  grinding  surfaces  bear  down  on  the  people  who  today 
make  up  the  community  and  all  its  works — a  frozen  current 
more  powerful  and  mysterious  than  any  bulk  of  brown 
waters.  River  cities  or  no,  its  counterpart  confronts  the  other 
industrial  centers  of  our  country.  It  may  be  said  that  unem¬ 
ployment  is  a  national  problem  and  only  national  measures 
can  cope  with  it.  So  is  flood  control.  But  as  Mr.  Weybright 
points  out,  rivers  will  only  yield  to  our  determination,  com¬ 
munity  by  community,  to  see  to  it  that  they  are.  leashed.  It 
was  civic  neglect,  not  civic  action,  that  let  the  law  of  gravi¬ 
tation  bring  mud  and  sorrow  and  death  to  the  valley  cities 
of  our  northeastern  states  this  spring.  And  it  will  take  all 
the  energy,  the  organizing  ability  and  applied  imagination 
of  a  hundred  industrial  districts,  each  in  its  own  great 
laboratory,  to  work  out  an  enduring  framework  for  human 
security  in  the  midst  of  economic  change. 


I  HAVE  used  Pittsburgh  merely  as  an  example  in  meas¬ 
uring  the  stakes  and  gauging  the  pitfalls  of  inertia  and 
shortsightedness  that  confront  our  industrial  centers  in 
fending  against  such  disasters  as  floods  and  unemployment. 
As  a  postscript  let  me  turn  to  another  Pennsylvania  indus¬ 


trial  city,  a  center  of  the  old  anthracite  district,  with  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  eager  to  bring  in  new  industries;  with  dwellers, 
also,  who  took  time  by  the  forelock,  studied  their  flood 
problem  and  scheduled  the  emergency  measures  that  each 
stage  of  high  water  would  call  for. 

Came  the  flood,  this  year’s  flood,  to  Wilkes-Barre;  and 
its  first  stage  reached  the  stage  that  meant  sending  an  SOS 
for  coast  guard  boats  to  evacuate  people  from  their  homes. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  tried  to  block  the  call;  it  would 
advertise  to  all  the  world  that  theirs  was  a  water-logged 
city.  Little  local  skiffs  and  amateur  oarsmen  were  inade¬ 
quate;  there  was  danger  to  life  ahead;  so  the  Red  Cross 
Disaster  Relief  Committee  stood  its  ground  and  sent  for 
the  coast  guard.  The  coast  guard  came,  bringing  their  boats 
on  flat  cars — lake  crews  from  Buffalo;  ocean  crews  from 
Cape  May  and  Atlantic  City.  They  got  people  out,  but  the 
opposition  was  not  for  harboring  them  a  moment  longer 
than  could  be  helped.  As  the  water  receded,  two  crews  were 
sent  back.  A  leader  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  published 
a  violent  letter  in  a  Wilkes-Barre  newspaper  charging  the 
Red  Cross  chapter  in  effect  with  treason  to  the  future  of 
the  town. 

Under  the  pressure,  the  lake  crew  were  told  they  could 
go.  They  had  not  reached  Buffalo  when  a  wire  overtook 
them.  The  Susquehanna  was  rising  again.  They  turned 
about,  only  to  find  a  railroad  bridge  down.  Leaving  their 
boats,  they  came  through  without  them,  and  Cape  May  and 
Atlantic  City  responded  again  with  boats  and  a  hydro¬ 
plane.  Altogether  14,000  people  had  to  be  evacuated  from 
their-  houses  in  Wilkes-Barre  at  one  stage  of  the  flood  or  the 
other,  and  well  toward  half  of  them  were  rescued  by  the 
coast  guard.  The  second  stage  was  far  worse  than  the  first. 
It  reached  not  only  more  homes  of  wage  earners  in  the  flats 
but  fine  suburban  residences  that  were  assumed  to  be  safe. 
One  of  the  families  taken  out  by  the  coast  guard  was  that 
of  the  business  leader  who  had  so  violently  abused  their 
coming.  While  the  crews  were  busy  across  the  river,  a  call 
came  for  a  coast  guard  boat  in  a  hurry.  But  why?  It 
turned  out  to  be  from  the  owner  of  a  mine  up  the  river. 
The  flood  had  closed  over  the  mine  mouth  and  shut  in  200 
miners;  unless  a  vent  could  be  reached  they  would  be  suf¬ 
focated  in  half  an  hour.  Small  boats  had  tried  for  it  and 
failed,  for  the  water  was  too  strong  for  them.  A  coast  guard 
crew  got  through  and  the  miners  were  rescued. 


ill 
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NOW  we  may  smile  at  those  Wilkes-Barre  business  men 
for  not  seeing  that  with  a  dozen  industrial  cities  under 
water,  floods  were  the  mode.  But  some  day  some  industrial 
city — perhaps  Wilkes-Barre,  perhaps  Pittsburgh,  perhaps 
Cincinnati  (which  is  facing  the  facts  about  itself,  as  Miss 
Amidon  brings  out  in  the  succeeding  article)  will  put  its 
muscle  into  building  up  an  industrial  district  in  a  new  way. 
They  will  see  that  it  is  not  to  be  done  by  giving  sites  or 
sidetracks  but  by  winning  and  holding  the  record  employ¬ 
ment  rating  for  the  country,  by  the  steadiest  working  time 
and  surest  wages  for  its  people,  by  the  purchasing  power 
that  will  help  make  their  business  of  living  a  real  American 
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success. 


This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  growing  out  of 
a  trip  through  the  flooded  industrial  districts. 
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